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acknowledgement that morality is essential to the con-
duct of human life. The strength of a truly great writer
endures either because he builds upon the foundations
of a morality which he accepts, or because he is ani-
mated by the intense desire to discover one. The greatest
writers., as Tchehov said, have always had axes to grind.

AmiePs title to remembrance rests in the last resort
upon his profound conviction of the necessity of morality.
However dark the nihilism into which his analysis led
him, he proclaimed the truth that *le fait moral est
aussi un fait5. The moral fact, it is true, was the desire
for morality and not a morality, as his declaration of
belief in God was a declaration of his desire to believe,
not of belief. But he saw also that fila civilisation est
surtout une chose morale5. That is to say, he never lost
touch with the prime reality of life. It is this moral
preoccupation which gives dignity and significance to
his Journal. Matthew Arnold's failure to respond to this
dominant quality in Amiel makes his essay irrelevant
and superficial. That Amiel had a singularly acute
critical intuition is true, though Arnold managed to
miss the finest manifestation of it. AmiePs analysis of
Chateaubriand's relation to Rousseau belongs to an
order of criticism altogether higher than the remarks
on Sainte-Beuve which Arnold quoted admiringly. By
discovering no more in Amiel than a literary critic who
had missed his vocation he came near to proving that
he had missed his own.

In the last balance the positive morality of Amiel is
purely Stoic, but he was a Stoic who had a clear intuition
of the insufficiency of Stoicism. Morality, he knew, was
a discipline; he knew also that it was not enough to
suffer the discipline: he must surrender himself to it.
This act of surrender was impossible to him, but he